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Making Choices 


By Walter E. Myer 











, - you a Republican or a Democrat, 
or do you consider yourself an inde- 
pendent? If you have given your al- 
legiance to a party, when did you make 
the decision? Many people form a lik- 
ing for one or the other of the parties 
when they are quite young. They hear 
their parents or friends whom they re- 
spect talking politics. They hear one 
party favored and the other condemned, 
and they accept the views of their par- 
ents or friends. 

There is nothing wrong about their 
doing this. A child knows very little 
about politics, and it is natural that he 
should accept the views of others. But 
when one gets older he should decide 
things for himself. He should not go 
ahead favoring one party or the other 
just because it happened to be liked by 
the adults he knew when he was a child. 

When a person gets away from child- 
hood, he gives up many of the things 
which he liked when he was an infant. 
He quits playing with dolls and blocks 
and such toys. He has other interests. 

Many men and women, however, cling 
to the ideas about politics which they 
had when they were playing with toys. 
They get to liking the very name “Re- 
publican” or “Democrat” so well that 
they always want their party to win. 
Even when a party changes, as parties 
often do, these people still cling to the 
party to which they became attached 
when they were children. 

If a person is wise, he will not do that. 
He will study the problems before the 
country. He will make up his mind 
how these problems ought to be solved. 
Then he will read what the party plat- 
forms say about these problems. He will 
listen to what the candidates say. He 
will study the records of the two parties, 
and then make up his mind. 

Beware of people who think that all 
the arguments are on one side. Things 
are not as simple as that. Pay more 
attention to people who talk reasonably 
and calmly and who do not seem to be 
unduly prejudiced. 

All of us will finally decide upon can- 
didates to support. 
We should not let 
blind prejudice de- 
termine our choice. 
And we should not 
support a party 
simply because we 
got into the habit of 
liking it back in our 
childhood days. 

The entire nation 
will benefit as more 
and more people re- 
fuse to give blind support to any one 
political party, year after year. In 
the hope of winning the backing of 
these vigilant, independent citizens, the 
parties will then have to be on their toes 
at all times. They will find it necessary 
to be increasingly careful in dealing 
with national problems and in selecting 
candidates. 

On the other hand, when a political 
party is permitted to feel that its plans 
and actions are not being carefully 
judged by any large number of inde- 
pendent citizens, it tends to be less care- 
ful about what it does. While it still 
must be on guard not to offend voters, 
it does not have to strive so hard to 
please them. 


Walter E. Myer 
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EIBEL IN RICHMOND TIME 


A CARTOONIST looks at our newest luxury liner, the United States 


Our Merchant Fleet 


The Shipping Picture Has Improved Greatly in Recent Months, 


but Maritime Leaders Say That Flaws Still Exist 


“gio this week the superliner, 
United States, will have its final 
speed trials off the Virginia coast. 
If the tests are successful, the 52,000- 
ton liner—the largest passenger vessel 
ever built in this country—will make 
its first trip across the North Atlantic 
next month. Shipping experts predict 
that the United States will make a 
strong bid for the title of “speed queen 
of the seas.” 

The present transatlantic speed 
record is held by the British liner, 
Queen Mary. This ship once main- 
tained a speed of slightly more than 
31 knots across the Atlantic. (A knot 
is a unit of speed at sea, equal to 6,080 
feet an hour.) The crossing took a 
little less than four days. 

Whether the United States will 
break the record remains to be seen. 
However, maritime officials who were 
aboard during preliminary trials off 
the Virginia capes last month were 
pleased with the vessel’s operation. 
Plowing through wind-swept seas, the 
great ship was reported to have moved 
along smoothly at a speed of more than 
32 knots. 

The construction of the United 
States marks a high point in the re- 
viving strength of our merchant 
marine. The completion of the vessel 
gives us a large passenger ship which 


can compete with the superliners of 
Great Britain in the profitable North 
Atlantic passenger service. In case 
of war, it can be converted into a troop 
carrier with accommodations for some 
15,000 troops. 

Throughout our history, the mer- 
chant fleet has played a vital role in 
the nation’s life, both in peace and in 
war. In peaceful periods, cargo ships 
carry machinery, wheat, cotton, tex- 
tiles, and other products to foreign 
lands, and they bring coffee, sugar, 
wool, and other goods to our own 
shores. Passenger ships carry Ameri- 
can travelers overseas, and bring the 
people of foreign lands to the U.S.A. 

When war breaks out, the merchant 
fleet assumes great importance in the 
country’s military effort. Passenger 
ships become troop transports. Cargo 
ships carry military equipment and 
supplies, and tankers take gasoline and 
oil from refineries to storage depots 
in or near the theatres of war. 

The merchant marine, like the 
armed forces, expands tremendously 
in time of war and shrinks in peace- 
time. Before World War II, the 
United States did not have a sizable 
merchant fleet. American ships made 
up only a small fraction of the world’s 
total number of vessels. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Hard Problems 
Trouble Britain 


Foreign Trade and Steel Owner- 
ship Are Among the Issues 


Faced by Churchill 


RITAIN, like the United States, 
has been having a dispute over its 
steel industry. The situations in the 
two countries are very different, how- 
In America, despite the argu- 
ment over temporary government sei- 
zure of steel mills in an emergency, 
practically everyone agrees that the 
industry should normally be held by 
private companies. In Britain, the 
two major political parties are in 
direct disagreement as to whether or 
not British steel mills should be perma- 
nently in the hands of the government. 
The Labor Party, which held a ma- 
jority in the British Parliament from 
the close of World War II until last 
fall, believes in government ownership 
of key industries. While that party 
was in power, it nationalized several 
British industries, including steel. It 
forced private owners to sell their steel 
plants to the government. 

Winston Churchill’s Conservative 
Party favors private ownership. One 
of its promises, in last year’s election 
campaign, was that the steel industry 
would be taken out of government 
hands if Churchill received the office 
of Prime Minister. 

Churchill’s party won the election by 
a narrow margin, and he became 
Prime Minister last October 26. He 
and his followers are now at work on 
plans to return Britain’s steel mills to 
private ownership, and they are find- 
ing that the task is thorny. One of 
the main troubles is that the Labor 
Party says it will again nationalize the 
industry if it wins control of the gov- 
ernment through a future election. 
Hardly @nyone in Britain likes the 
prospect of having a major industry 
shifting back and forth between gov- 
ernment and _ private 


ever. 


ownership— 


(Concluded on page 2) 


WIDE WORLD 


STEEL in Britain. Will the industry 
be returned to private ownership? 
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Can Churchill Solve His Country’s Problems? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


changing hands whenever a new ad- 
ministration takes office. 
such changes would leave Britain’s 
economic system in confusion. 

The Conservatives, nevertheless, are 
going ahead with their “denationaliza- 
tion” plans. Steel is one of two in- 
dustries that they want to put back 
under private ownership in the near 
future. Long-distance trucking is the 
other. The Churchill government in- 
tends to sell about 40,000 nationally 
owned trucks to private firms. 

For the time being, however, the 
government will continue to own and 
operate several other industries that 
it now holds. 
to keep the coal mines. 

Churchill and his supporters have 
not, in fact, made many 
changes in British policy since they 
took over the reins of government 
about seven months ago. This is dis- 
appointing to many Britishers who 
were dissatisfied with life under the 
Labor administration. 

Actually, it is not surprising that 
3ritain is going along much as she 
did earlier. Her basic problems are 
the same as they were before Churchill 
took office. 

Britain’s central economic problem 
is that she falls far short of producing, 
inside her own boundaries, enough 
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For instance, it intends 


drastic 
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“NOW—JUST RELAX.” In this car- 
toonist’s view the Churchill government 
is trying to straighten out the national- 
ized steel industry. 


food and raw materials to fill the needs 
of her 50 million people. Normally 
she can raise only about half of her 
own food. She must import all her 
rubber, cotton, and tobacco, and nine 
tenths of her wool. She is dependent 
on foreign nations for her supply of 
many important metals. 

Through the years, she has had vari- 
ous ways of earning money to pay for 
these materials. Her people have 
owned plantations, railroads, oil in- 
dustries, and many other enterprises 
in distant parts of the world. These 
have brought in revenue. All over the 
globe, her merchant ships have earned 
money by carrying cargo for other na- 
tions. Also, British mills and factories 
have turned out manufactured item 
for sale abroad. 

Great Britain was, for various rea- 
sons, running into financial troubles 
even before World War II, and that 
conflict dealt her an almost fatal blow. 
To finance the war effort, her people 
were required to sell 41% billion dol- 
lars’ worth of their profitable holdings 
in distant lands. Enemy bombs, shells, 
and torpedoes sent at least half of the 
British merchant fleet to the bottom 
of the sea. Many factories were 





wrecked or damaged by air raids. 
Others, lacking a normal supply of 
new equipment and repairs, were in an 
extremely run-down condition at the 
end of the war. In short, World War 
II caused a tremendous loss in Brit- 
ain’s earning power and left her un- 
able to pay for necessary imports. 

The story of the recovery she made 
between 1945 and 1950 is fairly well 
known. In the early part of that 
period, she had to lean heavily on 
American financial aid to cover the 
cost of her imports. She was deter- 
mined, however, to become self-sup- 
porting. Her problem was to boost her 
sales of manufactured goods enough 
to pay for her purchases. 


Modern “Miracle” 

British courage, backed by Ameri- 
can economic aid, accomplished what 
seemed almost to be a miracle. By 
1950 it appeared that Britain’s fight 
was won. She was earning enough 
to pay for all that she bought overseas. 

But the favorable situation was not 
to last long. With the outbreak of the 
Korean war, in 1950, prices of goods 
in many countries had begun to rise. 
The increase continued in 1951. The 
cost of the raw materials which Brit- 
ain was buying went up more rapidly 
than the prices of manufactured goods 
that she had for sale. 

Moreover, Britain, like many other 
countries, had started a big rearma- 
ment program. Much of her factory 
output lately has been in the form of 
military supplies that are used by her 
own armed forces, and which therefore 
do not earn her any foreign currency. 

Another serious setback was the loss 
of valuable oil fields, and of the Aba- 
dan refinery, in Iran. Sale of Iranian 
oil had been bringing the British a 
sizable prefit which came to an end 
when the Iranian government seized 
the oil industry in 1951. 

Also, Britain’s effort to sell textiles, 
machinery, and other manufactured 
goods in foreign countries has been 
running into heavy competition from 
the reviving industries of Germany 
and Japan. These former enemy na- 
tions must, like Great Britain, export 
factory products in order to survive. 
Over the last year or so, their sales 
abroad have been increasing much 
faster than those of the British. Ger- 
man and Japanese businessmen are 
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BRITISH VOTERS, in the general election of October, 1951, halted the nationali- 


zation process. 


THIS COLLIERY IS NOW 
MANAGED BY THE 


NATIONAL 


COAL BOARD 
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COAL MINERS posted notices at the mines when Britain’s Labor Government 
nationalized its first industry—coal—on January 1, 1947 


winning customers away from Britain 
in quite a few parts of the world. 

Because of all these factors, Brit- 
ain’s earnings from abroad no longer 
measure up to the amount she must 
spend on imports. In the last three 
months of 1951, her payments to 
foreigners outweighed her earnings 
by nearly a billion dollars. Economic 
aid from the United States, sent to 
help the British boost their output of 
military supplies, goes only part of 
the way toward filling the gap. 

When Winston Churchill and his 
helpers took office last fall, they had 
to tackle the job of bringing Britain’s 
trade back into balance—of getting 
the nation to spend less and earn more. 
It was an unpleasant task. It meant 
calling upon the British people to make 
new sacrifices, even though they had 
been undergoing hardship and priva- 
tion most of the time since World 
War II began. 

Within two weeks after taking office, 
Churchill’s administration made sharp 
reductions in the amount of food that 
Britain was to purchase abroad. It 
ruled that no British tourist could 
take more than $140 out of the coun- 
try with him. 

In January, further measures were 
taken. There were new cuts in im- 





UNITED PRESS 


They put the Conservatives in power. 


ports of food and other items. The 
amount of money that a British tourist 
could carry abroad was reduced to 
$70. Rules were adopted which re- 
quire increased portions of Britain’s 
manufactured goods to be sold abroad. 
Items like bicycles and washing ma- 
chines are scarce in the British Isles, 
but Britain’s factories must make 
them and send them overseas in order 
to help earn money to pay for needed 
imports. Britishers want more auto- 
mobiles, but the government is asking 
auto manufacturers to sell a large part 
of their output to foreigners. Only 
120,000 new, British-made cars, 
trucks, and busses are to be kept for 
use at home this year, compared with 
about 210,000 last year. 


Political Effects 


When a nation suffers hardships, 
large numbers of people blame what- 
ever administration happens to be in 
power. There are signs that the 
Churchill administration is losing pop- 
ularity because of the measures which 
Britain’s economic crisis has practi- 
‘ally forced it to take. 

The most direct opposition to Brit- 
ain’s present policies comes from 
Aneurin Bevan, leader of a powerful 
group within the Labor Party. Bevan, 
who hopes eventually to wrest control 
of the Labor Party away from Clement 
Attlee, declares that the British could 
avoid many of their present hardships 
if they used less money and material 
on armament. Bevan and his fol- 
lowers feel that Britain, America, and 
other western nations are unduly 
alarmed about the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression. They want Britain to spend 
more money on public health and other 
welfare projects, and less on guns. 

Some observers feel that Bevan, in 
the future, may bring more and more 
of the British people around to his 
way of thinking, and that he may 
eventually become Prime Minister. 
For the time being though, he con- 
trols only a minority wing of the 
Labor Party. Labor’s top man is still 
former Prime Minister Attlee.  Al- 
though Mr. Attlee sharply disagrees 
with Winston Churchill on many 
points, he and the old wartime leader 
are both convinced that Britain— 
along with other democracies—must 
make a great defense effort. 
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(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Will We All Eat Sea Food?” by 
Edward J. Linehan, Pathfinder. 


In the U. S. alone, dozens of agencies 
are seeking answers to this question: 
How can a traditionally undernour- 
ished world be properly fed? 

Their investigations are probing 
the world’s oldest, yet least-known re- 
the sea. 

The scientists have two basic facts 
to start with. First, six out of ten 
persons suffer dietary 
chiefly lack of proteins. 
mendous stocks of high-quality protein 
are roaming free in the waters of the 
world. How much food is there in the 
ocean, and how can it best be gotten 
out? The more experienced the sci- 
entist, the less likely he is to try to 


source 


deficiencies, 
Second, tre- 


guess the answers to these questions. 

There are indications, though, that 
there are enormous untapped stores of 
food in Davy Jones’ locker. The Pribi- 
lof fur seal, which southward 
each fall, is thought to consume more 
food than is taken by all commercial 
fishermen on the west coast of North 
America. Yet no one has ever found 
the seal’s rich winter feeding grounds. 
All the combined efforts of the fisher- 
men in the U. S. cannot match the 
volume of food taken from the Pacific 
off the west 


goes 


Ocean by “guano birds” 
coast of South America. 

Despite the that 
exist, and the need for tapping them, 
most of the world’s fishing industry 
remains relatively primitive. Elec- 
tronic devices that help locate schools 
of fish and nylon nets that have in- 
catch of tuna by 400 per 
cent in some areas show that progress 
has been made, though. 

Then, too, other questions must be 
How much fishing will the 
How can fisheries in 
areas which most need protein be ex- 
panded? 


resources may 


creased the 


answered. 
ocean stand? 


How can the world be edu- 
products from 
This last is a real problem. 


cated to accept new 
the sea? 

Finding the answers to such ques- 
tions may take Only 
one thing is barely 
scratched the surface. 


generations. 


sure—we have 


“Six Billion Dollars in Hoarded 
Gold,” by Michael L. Hoffman, New 
York Times Magazine. 

In Dijon, France, a Swiss resident 
was arrested recently by agents of the 
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THE OCEANS OFFER an enormous amount of food in the 
form of fish, but questions arise in connection with its use: 


French customs for violation of 
French exchange control laws. His 
arrest followed an examination of the 
hub caps of his car. The examination 
showed that the hub caps were made 
entirely of gold. 

Not long ago, a woman was arrested 
in Italy porter complained 
within hearing of a police officer that 
she had tipped him poorly for carrying 
two suitcases. 


when a 


The suitcases, he said, 
Tt uit I id 
could not carry 
It was found 


were so heavy he 


both upstairs at once. 


that false bottoms in the bags con- 
tained pure gold. 
These stories could be duplicated 


over and over again, for it is estimated 
that some six to ten billion dollars’ 
worth of gold is hidden away in west- 
ern Europe. France alone is believed 
to have from three to four billion dol- 
lars’ worth. 

“Why does this matter?” you may 
ask. The United States has great 
amounts of gold resting tranquilly 
underground at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and no one complains. 

The difference is that the gold in 
Fort Knox belongs to central authori- 
ties in this country and can be used 
to pay our debts abroad, if need be. 
The gold in Europe belongs to indi- 


viduals. It is hoarded and cannot be 


HEADQUARTERS of the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C. The 
agency, a part of the Organization of American States, helps promote cooperation 


among the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere. 





How much fishing 
be caught? 
used by the central 
settle debts with other countries. 


government to 


In our modern society, gold is use- 
ful as a kind of international money. 
Many economists believe that Europe's 
most serious economic problem now, 
apart from the high cost of defense, 
is the low level of the central gold 
reserves in most countries. 


Why then, can’t Europe’s central 
banks get the gold? Price is the 
answer. The U.S. pays $35 an ounce 


for gold; European countries pay a 
little less; but on the black market 
abroad the price is $50. 

Europe’s financial experts are work- 
ing on the problem, but so long as the 
hidden away in boxes, 


gold is eco- 


nomic problems will remain. 


“The Heritage of the Americas,” 
by Howland H. Sargeant, The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin. 


We of the Americas have developed 
something very important to the world. 
We ere giving the rest of the world 
a practical demonstration that 
that 
problems can be settled in friendship 
and in The great liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, said that war was the 
We of the Ameri- 
cas have outlawed war in our hemi- 


wars 
are unnecessary, international 
peace. 
epitome of all evils. 
sphere. We believe in peace and free- 
dom, and we believe both are attain- 
able if men and nations work for them. 
Bolivar, Columbus, and José de San 
Martin—the Washington of Argentina 
and the liberator of Chile and Peru 
these and other heroes set the pattern 
They 


three unfailing qualities: 


of our heritage. based it on 
courage, per- 
sistence in the face of great difficulties, 
and faith. These men believed that 
the cause of the human race was not 
They 
said that when liberty anywhere was 
threatened, 


limited by national boundaries. 
liberty everywhere was 
in danger. 

The Western Hemi- 
sphere unity is of long standing. The 
foundations of that unity 
long before the shadow of the Kremlin 
had darkened the world. In time that 
When that happy 
day dawns, we of the Americas will be 
found still working together on prob- 
lems of peace. 


basis of our 


were laid 


shadow will pass. 
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can each area stand? How can fish best 


How can people be persuaded to eat more fish? 


“Reading, Writing, and Living,” by 
Morton M. Hunt, Nation’s Business. 


In Grand Rapids a few months ago 
a civics teacher grasped the handle of 
a drill press in a tool plant and drilled 
away happily. In Detroit an auto com- 
pany boxed and shipped out scores of 
new transmissions as free gifts to 
A New York producer started 
shooting a $100,000 educational film 
on hygiene that a drug company would 


schools. 


distribute for classroom showing. 
These and scores of other examples 

from hundreds of that 

something new has come into public 


cities show 


education. American businessmen are 
taking a new interest in schools. At 
the same time, teachers are discover- 
ing that lessons mean more when stu- 
dents understand how the things they 
learn can be used. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, offers an example. 
Under a “co-op” program students are 
assigned to a job in industry in pairs. 
school for two weeks 
while the other fills the job; then they 
switch; and so it goes through their 


One 


stays in 


Two hundred 
with the 


senior year at school. 
companies work schools on 
this program 
Under another program, some 80 
“biz-ed”’ teachers spend one day a year 
going through that 
they’re teaching up-to-date and practi- 


cal methods to their students. 


offices to see 


As an 
outgrowth of this project, several office 
managers began making special trips 
to schools and dictating real letters to 
shorthand Thus, the 
dents have practice in taking dicta- 


students. stu- 
tion as executives really give it. 

A cynic may scoff, “Bah, it’s all ad- 
vertising, and useful or not, it’s done 
for selfish reasons.” 

Maybe some of it is. But not all. 
The schools and most of the business 
firms are careful to keep advertising 
out. Both the educators and the busi- 
nessmen have learned that coopera- 
tion is important to business, but that 
it’s more important to the individual 
student and to the future of the 
country. 

“Business and education « ooperation 

is the only way,” one executive 
has said, “by which the fundamentals 
of the philosophy that we believe in 
in this country, 


’ 


will be maintained.” 
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The 


Russia’s ‘‘Mystery Lake’’ 





Very few Americans, we may be 
re, can claim to have crossed Rus- 
vast forbidden lands to the secret 
rea surrounding Lake Baikal. This 
region, where the Soviet Union is be- 
lieved to be building huge arms plants, 
lies inside Siberia just north of the 
Me People’s Republic. 

One American who has traveled to 
Lake Baikal is Admiral Alan Kirk. 
He was ambassador to Moscow from 
1949 to 1951. Recently he revealed 
that he persuaded the Russians to let 
him go to the secret area with two 
other U.S. citizens. The admiral sum- 
marizes his trip as follows: 


“Many Soviet secret police watched 


every move, as we took a rumbling, 
old-fashioned train to Siberia. Along 
the way we could see work gangs 
mostly girls—who kept the single 
track railroad on which we were 
traveling in repair. At every dingy 
little station on the way, we saw large 
numbers of special police guards. 
“After reaching Lake Baikal, some 
guards took us to a log cabin to spend 
the night. They immediately locked 
all shutters on the windows, making 


it impossible for us to see the area 


at night. In the daytime, were 
permitted to visit certain parts of the 


we 


lake, though we were always under 
guard. On the return trip, we noticed 
many new industrial plants spring- 
ing up within the vast interior of 


, ie 
cussia. 


British Leaders 


Three of Britain’s leaders who are 
making headlines these days are Con- 
servative Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, former Labor Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee, and a Labor 


member of Parliament named Aneurin 


I> 
Devan. 


Churchill, who has been England's 
leader since his party’s slim election 
victory over the Labor Party last Oc- 
tober, is now determined to keep the 


Britain. His 
however, trying 


helm in 
opponents, 
to 
Britain’s wartime leader’ in 
bitter years of World War II, 
hurchill, 


Tories at the 
Labor 


ard 


are 
unseat him. 

the 
Winston 


has been before the public 
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ever 


miner, 
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half 
soldier, 
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of 
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a century. T 
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support 


Prime 


Now, 


. and 


leader first ran for a seat in England’s 
legislature in the early 


1930's, 


of a 


their former Prime 
Britain’s defense program. | 
1 story. 


that 


should not slash its social-welfare pro- 
gram to buy defense weapons. 


10 ff 


1900's. 
holding many responsible government 
Minister 


well-to-do 
he gave up a law practice of 
his own to join the crusading Labor 
Party soon after it was organized in 
the early 1900's. 
leadership 
Aneurin Bevan, 
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challenged 
the aggressive leader 
of certain Labor members who oppose 
Minister 
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Africa’s Gold Coast 


The Gold Coast, 


Kwame 
its 


of 


now 


Nkru- 
other 
government leaders are also Africans. 
real outside control over 
affairs is the power of Britain’s Gov- 
ernor General to veto laws of the 
Coast's legislative assembly- 
the British official has not used for a 
long time. 


visited by Admiral Alan 


a British colony on 
the southern edge of Africa’s hump, 
complete 
The land already has its 
Minister, 

most 


self- 


its 


Gold 
a power 


England started her experiment in 
self-rule for the ¢ 
the riots of 1950 occurred. 
to win over the discontented 
English officials granted them home- 
rule rights and encouraged them to set 
up a sound government. 

Many 
waiting for 


rold Coast soon after 
In an effort 
Africans, 


anxiously 


when their land 
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will be completely independent of Eng- 
land’s control. Nkrumah, however, 
wants to keep close ties with Britain 
at least until his government can stand 
on its own feet. Moreover, he wants 
England’s help in building dams, and 
in developing his land’s vast stores of 
bauxite, gold, manganese, and other 
minerals. 

Britain hopes that the 
will become a free member 
British family of nations. 


Gold Coast 
of the 


Comics in Mexico 


More of Mexico’s 251% million people 
are reading comic books today than 
ever before, according to reports from 
the country on the other side of the 
Rio Grande. But Mexican leaders are 
not especially worried about the popu- 
larity of these picture books. On the 
contrary, officials are encouraging the 
people to make use of “‘comics” 
and inexpensive reading materials. 

Mexico wants to encourage reading. 
One out of every five inhabitants of 
the country is unable to read and 
write. By means of a vigorous gov- 
ernment education campaign, aided by 
the low-priced comic books, Mexico 
hopes to solve her illiteracy problem. 


as easy 


Vacation for Congressmen? 


“When can we adjourn and go 

















home?” This question always looms 
large in the minds of the nation’s law- 
makers, as the hot summer weather 





























of Washington, D. C., approaches. 
This year, however, the capital city’s 
heat is not the only reason that many 
legislators want to quit work and 
return to their homes. Many of them 











want to start their campaigns for re- 
election. All House members and one 































THREE OF LEADERS. Win-_ group. 
ston Churchill, left, heads the Conservatives and is Prime chief. 
Minister. Aneurin Bevan, center, leads a “splinter” Labor 
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in next month’s Presidential nominat- 
ing conventions. 
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this month. However, the legislators 
must still take action on a long list 
of important issues before they leave 
the capital. Among other matters, 
Congress must (1) make a final de- 
cision on President Truman’s request 
for almost 8 billion dollars in foreign 
aid; (2) extend or change the nation’s 
existing price-control law; and (3) 
approve a number of measures to pro- 
vide the government with the funds 
it needs to carry on its work. 


A Few Weeks to Go! 


In just a few more weeks, the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats will meet 
in Chicago to choose their Presiden- 
tial and Vice Presidential candidates. 
Now, leading candidates on both sides 
of the political fence are striving to 
win all the party support they can get 
before the GOP holds its convention 
next July 7, and the Democrats start 
their meetings two weeks later. 

On the Republican the top 
candidates—Senator Robert Taft and 
General Dwight Eisenhower—are run- 
ning a close race for the party’s prize. 
As of last week, Senator Taft had a 
small lead in the number of convention 
delegates who are lined up behind him. 
To win the party’s nomination, a can- 
didate must have 604 votes. 

In the Democratic camp, Tennes- 
see’s Senator Estes Kefauver appears 
to be the leading contender for that 
party’s Presidential nomination. For- 
eign-aid chief Averell Harriman, and 
Senator Richard Russell, 
have important party 


side, 


Georgia’s 
however, also 
backing. 

In both of the party conventions, of 
course, there is always a chance for 
last minute surprises. Governor War- 
ren, General Douglas MacArthur, or 
some other leading figure may come 
up with the Republican prize. Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon, Governor Adlai 
Stevenson (who thus far has refused 
to run), or some other Democrat may 
be a surprise winner at the convention 
of the opposing party. 


Old Stonehenge 


Most visitors to Britain take the 
time to Stonehenge, a curious 
group of rough-cut stones located near 
Salisbury in southern England. Who 
placed these huge slabs on Salisbury 
Plain? When were they put there, 
and why were they arranged in con- 
centric 
the questions asked by the tourists 
who visit Stonehenge. 


see 


circles? These are some of 


‘ ‘ 
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A GONDOLA PARADE in Venice. 





HOW OLD IS IT? 


Recently Professor W. F. 
the University of Chicago 
with the 


queries. 


Libby of 
came up 
answer to these 
After computing the age of 
a piece of charcoal found at the site, 
Professor Libby decided that Stone- 
henge is about 3,800 years old. 

Thus far, no one has found out who 
erected the stone circles. Some his- 
torians believe that they played a part 
in the religious rites of certain sun- 
worshippers who lived in the British 
Isles a few thousand years ago. 


one of 


Troubled Tunisia 


For a number of months 
Tunisia and France have been quar- 
reling bitterly over the issue of in- 
dependence for the North African 
land. Ruled by France for the past 
70 years, many of Tunisia’s 31% mil- 
lion people insist on an end to French 
control over their country. France 
maintains that Tunisia is not yet ready 
for self-rule. 

Meanwhile, under the very shadow 
of French guns, the Tunisians are 
shouting, “We will fight until our land 
is free from all outside 
Despite the strong efforts of French 
troops to maintain order in the 
troubled country, riots have been 
breaking out frequently within recent 
months. 

The Tunisians are now striving to 
enlist American aid in their efforts 
to bring the case for independence 
before the United Nations. Though 
we do not want to offend our French 


now, 


controls.” 





WIDE WORLD 


Residents fear the ancient Italian city may 
tumble into the sea before long unless it gets help in making badly needed repairs. 


Recent studies indicate that Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain 
in Britain, was built in 1848 B.C. “plus or minus 275 years.” 


ally, our officials have recently agreed 
to support a UN inquiry in Tunisia 
unless the trouble is settled very soon. 


New Farms in Washington 


For the people of the northeastern 
corner of the State of Washington, 
the fun they’ve been having in the 
past 11 days is over. They've been 
holding rodeos, plowing contests, and 
treasure hunts to celebrate a big event 
in their lives. The federal 
ment has just opened a new irriga- 
tion project along the Columbia River. 

3ut while the excitement has almost 
died down, the benefits these people 
expect to reap from the new project 
have scarcely begun. In the years 
to come they'll be seeing their land, 
which in the past 
desert of sagebrush, become a rich 
farm As part of the mighty 
Grand Coulee dam project, the gov- 
ernment has been building canals to 
make the land suitable for farming. 

Powerful pumps will lift the water 
from Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt 280 
feet and shoot it into a giant canal 
flowing into the Grand Coulee reser- 
voir. From the twenty-seven-mile- 
long reservoir other canals will carry 
the water to the thirsty lands in the 
All together, about one million 
acres in a sixty-by-eighty-mile area 
will benefit from the project. 

But because the project is so big 
government officials say that it is the 
largest of its kind in our country 
it will take a long time to finish. Only 
900 farms will be opened this year. 
Eventually, our leaders hope, there will 
be from 12,000 to 14,000 farms in the 
area. When it is completed, officials 
say, it will have cost more than seven 
hundred million dollars. 


govern- 


has been a great 


area. 


area. 


Venice Needs Help 


Italy’s famous’ eastern 
Venice, stands on 118 small islands 
at the tip of the Adriatic Sea. Many 
of its old homes, pounded by the sea 
waves for hundreds of years, are 
threatening to collapse. In fact, the 
water has already cut deep holes into 
the foundations of some Venetian 
buildings. Venice is calling on the 
talian government for help in saving 
its homes. 

The Adriatic city is famous for its 
picturesque beauty. Its winding canals 
take the place of streets. Old-fashioned 
gondolas and the newer motor boats 
and steam-driven craft carry passen- 
gers to and fro. Tourists from all 
over the globe throng to Venice. 


seaport, 








Railroads Change Bosses 
Although it’s hard to see any differ- 
ence, the nation’s railroads are now 
back under their old bosses. The Army, 
which has been running the roads for 
the past two years, has returned con- 
trol of them to their This 
happened a few days ago when unions 


owners. 
representing engineers, conductors, 
and other workers ended a wage dis- 
pute with the companies. 

The dispute, which began over three 
that 
many feared it would tie up the na- 
tion’s entire railroad system. Because 
of this, President Truman ordered the 
Army to take over the roads and keep 
them running. Workers were treated 
as employees of the government. The 
President took this action under a 
law passed in 1916 to keep the rail- 
roads operating in wartime. 

Advisers of the President 
with the companies and the employees 
to settle the dispute. Under the agree- 
ment finally reached, the workers will 
boosts ranging from 22442 
an hour. The companies 
also promised to adjust the workers’ 
pay so that it will keep up with liv- 
ing The working week 
shortened for some classes of railway 
employees. 


years ago, became so serious 


worked 


receive pay 
to 37 cents 


costs. was 
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Major General W. K. Harrison 


New UN Truce Chief 


When Admiral Turner Joy quit as 
chief of the UN's truce team in Korea, 
he knew he was leaving his job in 
good hands. General William Harri- 
son, the new head of the UN group 
at the truce talks, has been Joy’s quiet 
assistant at previous meetings. 

At the talks in the tent near Pan- 
munjom, silent ways 
his trademark. Very rarely 
would he say anything. He spent his 
time studying the Reds’ changes in 


Harrison's be- 


came 


Patience and firmness, he felt, 
would bring the Reds around. 

To his UN associates, Harrison is 
very friendly. When he relaxes, he 
likes to match his skill with theirs at 
pitching horseshoes. Occasionally he 
will talk about the strategy of Civil 
War battles, on which he is an expert. 


tactics. 


“He seems more like a schoolteacher 
than a general,” his friends sometimes 
remark. 

In fact, the 56-year-old general has 
been a teacher during part of his Army 
He taught at command schools 
and at the Army’s War College. A 
descendant of William 
Henry Harrison, the general gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1917. He has 
served on several tours of duty in the 
Far East. During World War II he 
was a division commander. 


career. 


President 
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EWIN A war 


MERCHANT SHIPS that carry cargo between North and South America often dock at New Orleans—one of our busiest port 


Our Merchant Marine as It Is Today 


In the late 1930’s, however, our gov- 
ernment became alarmed about its 
lack of ships. It approved a_ship- 
building program for national defense, 
and decided to grant payments, known 
as subsidies, to shippers on certain 
routes to help them with construction 
and operating costs. The payments 
were intended to put shipping com- 
panies in this country on an equal 
basis with foreign firms which benefit 
through lower construction and operat- 
ing costs and through payments from 
their own governments. 

Shipyards went into action. Large 
numbers of Americans were trained 
for the task of 
American merchant fleet. 


building a mighty 
When wat 
came, our merchant marine was ex- 
panding rapidly. At the end of the 
war, we owned more than 60 per cent 
of all the world’s cargo and passenger 


vessels. 
Government Operation 


During the years of the world con- 
flict, the operated the 
controlled the 


nation’s ocean transport business. At 


government 
ships and completely 


the peak of the war, 5,500 merchant 
vessels were operating from American 
ports. It was the largest merchant 
fleet ever assembled under one flag. 
After the fighting ended, the big 
Almost 2,000 of 


the war-built ships were sold to private 


fleet disintegrated 


owners—both American firms and 


foreigners Several hundred of our 
ships were lost 


nd about 700 


wartime merchant 
through enemy action, 
that were in bad shape were scrapped 
soon after V-J Day 

Some 2,000 wartime vessels, for 
which no need existed after the con- 
flict, were placed in the reserve fleet. 
They were tied up at sites near our 
coasts, awaiting a return to active 
service should they be needed. 

When the Korean war broke out in 
June 1950, only about 1,100 ships were 
The communist attack drove 


{ 


for a strong merchant 


in use. 
home the need 


marine. Ships and crews were needed 





Concluded from page 1) 


for carrying troops and supplies to 
the Far East. In the months follow- 
ing the attack, about 700 ships were 
taken from the reserve fleet and put to 
work once more. 
gram started. 


A construction pro- 


The government and private ship- 
pers worked together closely in the 
emergency. In March 1951, the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority was set up 
to guide the program of filling the 
nation’s emergency shipping needs. 
Private shipping companies have acted 
as agents of the government in operat- 
ing vessels from the reserve fleet. The 
program has worked smoothly. As 
privately owned ships have become 
available in recent months, more than 
300 government-owned ships have been 
returned to the reserve fleet. 

Today our active fleet of passenger 
ships, freighters, and tankers numbers 
In 1951 our mer- 
chant ships lifted more than &5 per 
cent of all men and equipment needed 


almost 1,900 vessels. 


to maintain the United Nations posi- 
tion in Korea, and, in addition, car- 
ried normal commercial cargoes and 
passengers to all parts of the world. 

The U.S. merchant marine has made 
encouraging progress in the past 12 
months, but grave weaknesses still 
exist. Let us see what some of. its 
strengths and weaknesses are. 

Passenger ships. Before World 
War II, we had about 160 passenger- 
type ships. All were taken over by the 
government during the conflict. Some 
were sunk, and others wore out be- 
cause of hard usage. Today we have 
only about 60 passenger ships in serv- 
ice. We lag behind several other coun- 
tries in this type of vessel. 

Among the countries which lead us 
in modern passenger ships are Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. These nations offer 
strong competition on the North At- 
lantic passenger service. In South 
America and the near Pacific, our 
position is strong, but the British are 
giving us a race for business in the far 


Pacific areas. 


Government officials feel that we 
need more passenger ships, which, in 
case of war, could be quickly con- 
verted into troop transports. While 
some of our allies—Britain, France, 
and Norway, for example—could pre- 
sumably help us out in carrying troops, 
our officials feel that we should not be 
so dependent on other countries for 
troop transports. 

Freighters. We are second to Great 
Britain in number of freighters in 
Britain has more than 
1,700 in service; we have slightly less 
than 1,400. 
serve fleet is counted in, we take the 
lead. We still have more than 1,400 
ships tied up in backwaters near the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Maritime leaders are not satisfied 
with our fleet of 


active use. 


However, when our re- 


freight-carriers. 
Most of our freighters are slow, and 
could not outrun modern submarines. 
Many are World War II Liberty ships 
which cannot exceed 10 or 11 knots. 

A start is being made to remedy this 
situation. The government is now 


financing the construction of 35 fast 
new cargo ships. The Keystone 
Mariner, first of the group, was 
launched late in February, and at least 
two others are now plying the seas. 

The Mariner-class ship is the fastest 
big cargo vessel afloat. It exceeds 20 
knots in speed, and is heavily armed 
for anti-aircraft and anti-submarine 
work. It is ideal for carrying goods 
that require quick delivery. 

Tankers. The role of the tanker has 
become tremendously important in 
recent years. Without oil and gas, 
we would be seriously inconvenienced 
in our everyday existence. The air 
fleets of the world would be grounded, 
and many ships would be forced to 
stay at their docks. Our highly mech- 
anized military forces would be de- 
prived of their “punch.” 

We have a tanker fleet of about 450 
ships—the largest fleet of this kind 
in the world. Most of the tankers were 
built during World War II and, like 
many of our freighters, do not meet 
the modern demand for size and speed. 
However, about 80 tankers have been 
built in American 
1946, and most of these can attain a 
speed of 16 knots. 

Maritime leaders say that we can- 
not let up on our construction of tank- 
ers. Even though a good number of 
tankers have been built in recent vears, 


shipyards: since 


we are doing no more than hold our 
own in face of the increased demand 
for oil and gas. 

Of course, a nation’s maritime 
strength does not depend entirely on 
the number of ships it has on the seas 
or in reserve at a given time. Also 
important are the shipbuilding ca- 
pacity of the country and the existence 
of officers and crews to man the ships. 
In both of these respects, we are better 
off than most other countries. 

For example, American shipyards 
are now busier than they have been at 
any time since the end of World War 
II. About 105 ships are under con- 
struction or under contract in coastal 
and Great Lakes shipyards. Almost 
half of the total are tankers, with 
freighters coming next. 

We still have many experienced offi- 
cers and seamen from World War II. 
They might require some retraining, 
but they should soon be able to man 
a greatly expanded fleet. 

Though the merchant marine is not 
so strong as our leaders might wish, 
they feel that we have made good 
progress since the Korean war started. 
If a global conflict should break out, 
our merchant fleet would be prepared 
to shoulder its share of the burden. 





WASHING DOWN the decks. Several hundred vessels, once out of service, have 
been spruced up and returned to duty in our merchant marine. 
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Study Guide 


Merchant Marine 


1. Why are the tests to be held this 
week off the Virginia coast exciting a 
good deal of interest? 

2. What role does the merchant fleet 
play in the nation’s life? 

3. How did the government stimulate 
shipbuilding in the late 1930’s? 
4. What happened to the 

built up during the war? 

5. How did the outbreak of the Korean 
war affect the merchant marine? 

6. What are some of the strong points 
about our merchant marine at this time? 

7. List some of the weaknesses of our 
merchant fleet. 

8. How do we stand in regard to ship- 
building capacity and experienced crews? 











big fleet 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that the 
government should continue to pay sub- 
sidies to private shipping companies? 
Give your reasons. 

2. What do you consider the most seri- 
ous weakness in the merchant-shipping 
picture today? How would you remedy 
it? 

—" 
Britain 

1. What change in the ownership of 
the British steel industry does Winston 
Churchill’s administration plan to make? 

2. Describe Britain’s central, basic eco- 
nomic problem. 

3. What are some of the principal 
ways in which the British have earned 
money to pay for their imports? 

4. How did World War II affect the 
nation’s ability to earn money abroad? 

5. Tell of the recovery which Britain 
made between 1945 and 1950. 

6. Briefly describe the setback that 
she has suffered in her foreign trade 
situation during the last year or so. 

7. What are some of the steps that the 
government has taken as a result of this 
setback? 

8. Explain the principal point on 
which Aneurin Bevan disagrees with 
Winston Churchill and Clement Attlee. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor exten- 
sive American aid to help Britain through 
her economic difficulties? Explain your 
position. 

2. If you were a Britisher, do you 
think you would be more likely to agree 
with Aneurin Bevan or with Winston 


Churchill on the question of defense 
preparation? Give reasons for your 
answers. 
iscell 
Miscellaneous 


1. What is believed to be the reason 
for the extreme precautions taken by the 
Russian government to keep foreigners 
out of the Lake Baikal region? 

2. What nation owns the Gold Coast 
Colony? Describe the changes that have 
recently taken place in the colony’s gov- 
ernment. 

3. Why is the widespread use of comic 
books actually being encouraged by the 
government of Mexico? 

4. On what sea is Venice located? Why 
has the city appealed to the Italian gov- 
ernment for help? 

5. What is Britain’s famous Stone- 
henge? How old does Professor W. F. 
Libbey think it is? 

6. Washington’s heat is reason enough 
to make our congressmen want to go 
home before mid-summer. What addi- 
tional reason have they this year for 
desiring an early adjournment? 


References 
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lantic, May 1952. A report on Britain’s 
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Pronunciations 

Aneurin Bevan—ah-ni' rin bév’un 

Baikal—bi-kahl’ 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwah'mé kroo’mah 

Pribilof—prib’i-lawf 

Simoén Bolivar—se-mo6n’ bo-lee’vahr 


Progress in Aviation 








HISTORY WAS MADE in 1927 when Charles Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic 
in his single-engined Spirit of St. Louis and landed at Paris 


Air Age Milestones 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last 

month, a small plane appeared in 
the twilight sky over Paris. The 
Spirit of St. Louis, as it was called, 
circled the Eiffel Tower and then 
swooped down for a landing at the 
city’s airport. As the plane rolled to 
a stop, 100,000 people swarmed 
around it. 

With one voice they roared a wel- 
come to the lone 25-year-old pilot 
aboard. Men near the plane snatched 
him from the cockpit and carried him 
away on their shoulders. Cables be- 
gan to buzz with the exciting news: 
Charles A. Lindbergh had flown non- 
stop across the Atlantic! 

Just 33% hours before, Lindbergh 
had taken off from New York. Now, 
at Paris, he had reached the end of his 
trip. He had covered some 3,600 miles 
in a light plane which had no radio, 
no automatic pilot, and none of the 
safety equipment used today. 

No wonder people everywhere called 
Lindbergh a hero! While others had 
flown across the Atlantic before, he 
was the first to make the long trip 
alone. He had ro companion to take 
over the controls when he became 
tired. Only his skiil and courage en- 
abled him to reach his destination. 

We remember Lindbergh’s flight to- 
day, for it aroused a new wave of de- 
termination to solve the problems of 
air travel. For centuries such prob- 
lems had excited the imaginations of 
inventors and adventurers alike. The 
big milestones of the air age, however, 
were all reached in the present cen- 
tury. The first one, in fact, came only 
24 years before Lindbergh’s feat. 


Dawn of the Air Age 

What happened in 1903 didn’t get 
the world-wide attention given to 
Lindbergh’s flight. Nevertheless, we 
remember the year as an important 
one in the airage. In that year Orville 
and Wilbur Wright took turns flying 
in a delicate, gasoline-driven machine 
near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
The first flight lasted only 12 seconds. 

The Wright brothers’ machine was 
the first to raise itself by its own power 
and fly under the control of a pilot. 
Its initial flight, therefore, was the 
first controlled flight by man in a 
heavier-than-air machine. 

In the year 1907 the military possi- 


bilities of flying received official recog- 
nition when the Army’s Signal Corps 
asked inventors to bid on building an 
airplane. Other uses were suggested 
in 1912 when Glenn Curtiss flew the 
first seaplane. Another milestone 
came in 1918 when the United States 
started its first regularly scheduled 
air mail service between Washington, 
D. C., and New York City. 

After World War I had proved the 
practicality of flying in war, the na- 
tions became interested in its commer- 
cal possibilities. Daring pilots at- 
tempted flights to find out what the 
airplane could and could not do. 

Among these trail-blazing flights 
was the transatlantic trip of a U. S. 
Navy plane in 1919. One of four fly- 
ing boats under Lieutenant Com- 
mander Albert C. Read, this plane 
made the first flight across the Atlan- 
tic, stopping only twice on its journey. 
Five years later two U. S. Army 
planes completed the first flight around 
the world. 

Lindbergh’s spectacular nonstop solo 
across the Atlantic came in 1927. 
Following him were many other ad- 
venturous pioneers who wanted to set 
new records, too. 

Amelia Earhart, one of the earliest 
woman fliers, chalked up many firsts 
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for herself. She was the first woman 
to fly alone across the Atlantic (1932) 
and the first woman to solo across the 
Pacific (1935). 

Wiley Post, who had lost the sight 
of one eye in an accident, showed that 
physical handicaps were no bar to a 
man with courage. In 1933 he made 
the first solo flight around the world 
in a little less than eight days. Im- 
provements in aircraft design during 
World War II paved the way for start- 
ling accomplishments after-the war. 

In 1947 young Bill Odom set a new 
round-the-world record which 
made Post seem slow by comparison. 
Odom trimmed the time for flying 
around the globe to 73 hours. 

A few weeks after Odom’s flight, 
the United States Air Force made his- 
tory with two big events. The first 
was a transatlantic flight of a robot- 
guided plane. None of the men on 
board took part in piloting the craft. 
The other was the flight of an Air 
Force pilot in the new X-1 rocket 
plane. This plane flew several hun- 
dred miles faster than sound. 

In 1949 the Air Force again made 
headlines when its Lucky Lady II, a 
superfortress, made the first nonstop 
trip around the world. At four points 
in its journey, planes soared up to re- 
fuel the Lady in the air. 
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Jet Transportation 


Last month the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation passed another 
milestone in the air age. A BOAC jet 
airliner began flying the first regularly 
scheduled commercial run. It flew 
from London, England, to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

What’s ahead for us in the air age 

What will the next milestones 
Last fall our Air Force suggested 
some answers to these questions when 
it ordered the first atomic plane. 

The engines of the new plane would 
get their power from steam generated 
by a heat-producing atomic pile. Such 
a power plant will mean that a plane 
need never stop for refueling. Its 
military advantages in time of war 
are obvious. Best of all, it will prob- 
ably lower air-travel fares. 

Our nation’s experiments. with 
guided missiles, rockets, and the like 
may mean faster planes for all kinds 
of travel. We can’t be sure. But one 
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thing is certain: tae milestones passed 
since the flights of the Wrights and 
Lindbergh are making the world much 
smaller in this air age. 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER in aviation’s story was written last month when a British 


company opened the world’s first jet passenger service 
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Britain’s Troubles Can’t Down Her 


ESPITE the many troubles she is 

having today (see article, page 1), 
Britain is presenting a challenge to 
the world in an important commercial 
field—that of air transport. She is 
the first country to offer jet-powered 
airliners for passenger travel. 

British jets began carrying passen- 
gers between London and South Africa 
a month ago. Service is to start this 
summer between London and other 
European cities. Jets may be used 
on British routes between New York 
and the West Indies next winter. It 
is possible that jet service between 
London and New York will be avail- 
able in 1953. 

The British count on speed to attract 
customers. The jets will travel at a 
speed of 500 miles an hour, or about 
100 miles an hour faster than big 
ships using standard motors. Jets 
vibrate less, also, and are therefore 
more comfortable. The British think 
their jets will put them at least a year 
ahead of us and other competitors in 
the airline business. 

Some American operators are skep- 
tical. They feel it will take three or 
four years of ironing out technical 
problems before jet travel can become 
standard. However, Americans are 
watching the jet operation closely. 
They recognize the fact that a new 
type of competition is beginning. A 
challenge has come from Great Britain. 

THE LAND. Great Britain is the 
largest island in Europe and eighth 
largest in the world. It is home to the 
people of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Those three territorial divi- 
sions and North Ireland (on the island 
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GREAT BRITAIN includes England, 


Scotland, and Wales. When Northern 
Ireland is added the unit is known as 
the United Kingdom. 


of Ireland) are linked together as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. People usually re- 
fer to the United Kingdom as Britain. 
The whole of Britain has an area of 
just over 93,000 square miles, which 
is a little less than that of Wyoming. 

Britain is a beautiful land. Pastures 
in southern England are rich green 
blankets of a shade rarely found any- 
where else in the world. There are 
mountains, lakes, and deep valleys in 
northern Scotland. Everywhere there 
are ancient, colorful villages of stone, 
stucco, and brick buildings. There 
are, too, such historic cities as Lon- 
don, which dates back nearly 2,000 
years to the time of the Roman con- 
querors. 

Britain’s climate is rarely very hot 
or very cold. There is a great deal of 
rain, much dampness and fog, and 
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BRITAIN’S ROYAL FAMILY—Queen Elizabeth, Prince Philip, 
children, Charles and Anne (taking off in another direction). 


N ve PRE 
and their 
The Queen, though 


she heads the British nation, has no power in its government. 


a shortage of sunshine. American 
visitors generally complain about the 
climate, but the British and their crops 
seem to thrive on it. 

RESOURCES. Britain is one of the 
world’s biggest producers of coal, 
which is the most important of her 
resources. She also mines iron ore, 
tin, copper, lead, and zinc, but not 
enough to fill her needs. The country 
has big supplies of clay (kaolin) of 
good quality. It is used in making 
chinaware, paper, and chemicals. The 
seas around Britain provide fish, which 
ranks as a major resource. Once 
heavily forested, Britain is now short 
of timber and must get it abroad. 

PEOPLE. Britain’s population of 
over 50 million is made up of Scots, 
Welshmen, Englishmen, and Irishmen. 
Each differs a bit from the other in 
manner of speech and temperament, 
but all are tied together as British. 
The British as a rule are a quiet, re- 
served, and hard-working people. They 
must work hard, for there are so many 
of them in a little land area. Their 
population is about a third the size of 
ours, but they live on roughly one- 
thirtieth as much land. There 
more than 530 persons to the square 
mile in Britain, compared with about 
50 to the square mile in the U. S. 

INDUSTRY. The production, sale, 
and transportation of goods give em- 
ployment to most of the people. In 
normal times, Britain is usually the 
leading industrial nation of Europe. 
For every British worker in agricul- 
ture, there are about seven in mines, 
factories, and the city trades. 
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Sritain makes’ everything from 
bridges, locomotives, and ships to 
pocket knives and coin purses. Her 


yards turn out nearly half of all the 
world’s ship production in good years. 
3ritish steel is of yery high quality. 
3ritish woolens, cottons, silks, linens, 
and lace are world-famous. 
AGRICULTURE. Farming is an 
important occupation, even though 
greatly out-ranked by manufacturing 
and trade. A big share of farm income 
is obtained by raising cattle. Sheep, 
hogs, and poultry, also, are raised. 
Crops include wheat, oats, sugar beets, 
and other vegetables. Every possible 
square foot of ground is cultivated, but 
Britain hasn’t enough good land to 
raise all the food her people need. 








WORLD TRADE. Unable to raise 
enough food for her many people, 
Britain tries to pay her way in the 
world by selling manufactured goods 
to other countries. She sells tractors 
and other machinery to Denmark, for 
example, to pay for Danish bacon and 
hams needed in Britain. She sends 
huge amounts of woolens and other 
textiles, leather goods, fancy cookies, 
canned herrings, and some automo- 
biles to the United States. From us, 
she buys food, special types of ma- 
chinery, and other goods. 

British bicycles go to the Argentine 
as part-payment for meat. Cotton 
cloth goes to Africa to pay for min- 
erals Britain needs. The British have 
made a specialty of weaving patterns 
to please the differing tastes of na- 


tives in Africa, which has been a 
profitable market for many years. 
Although her sales are increasing, 


Britain still finds it hard to sell enough 
goods to pay for the things she buys. 
GOVERNMENT. The British par- 
liamentary system is one of the oldest 
democratic governments in the world. 
Queen Elizabeth is ruler in name only; 
in fact, she is merely a symbol of the 
nation and the unity of its people. 
She has no real power to govern. Gov- 
ernment is carried on by a Prime Min- 
ister (Winston Churchill at present 
and his cabinet. Members of the cab- 





inet must also be members of the two- 
house Parliament. 

The House of Commons, the lower 
house of parliament, is Britain’s chief 
lawmaking body. Members are elected 
by the people, and the party win- 
ning a majority in the elections forms 
the cabinet. Though the members are 
elected for five-year terms, the Com- 
mons may bring about a new election 
any time within the five-year period. 
It does this by a vote of no confidence 
in the cabinet. 

The House of Lords is mainly an 
honorary body with very limited 
powers. It can delay laws passed by 
Commons for a period of one year, 
but cannot keep them from going into 
force after that time. The House of 
Lords is made up mostly of peers who 
have inherited their titles of nobility. 
New peers are appointed from time to 
time by the reigning monarch. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Britain is 
closely allied with us and France in 
the occupation of Germany and Aus- 
tria, and with us and other nations 
in the United Nations and North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Britain 
also follows a highly individual foreign 
policy. Its purpose is to keep alive 
the British family of nations, which 
includes the Dominions, like Canada 
and Australia, and colonial possessions 
around the world. The family is linked 
together by common allegiance to the 
reigning British monarch. The tie is 
a loose one, however, and a major goal 
of British statesmanship is the main- 
tenance of the tie. Both trade and 
defensive military power depend 
largely upon cooperation of the Do- 
minions and possessions. 

HISTORY. In the first thousand 
of the Christian era, Britain 
was variously ruled by the Romans, 
Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 
Britain’s modern history begins with 
William of Normandy, who invaded 
and conquered England in 1066. He 
did much to make Britain a united 
country. Beginning in the 1600's, 
Britain built up a rich empire with 
possessions in every part of the world. 
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The 13 American colonies were among 
the first to break away from her. 
Other lands within the empire began 
to demand independence, especially in 
the period after World War I. Today, 
most of the vast territory that Britain 
once ruled is made up of independent, 
self-governing nations. 
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